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the above circumstances had nearly faded 
away from my memory, when, to my 
astonishment, one morning, not long ago, 
I received a small parcel from abroad, 
containing the miniature portrait of a 
beautiful girl, exquisitely painted. A let- 
ter accompanied this gift, wherein I was 
officially informed, that by the will of the 

late Prince Paul , recently deceased, 

at an advanced age, in Moscow, I became 
entitled to this portrait, together with 
some manuscript music, and a small sum 
of money. The music I found to be no 
other than my forgotten Dream, which 
had been left in the Palazzo on the night 
of that dire confusion. Lost in amaze- 
ment, I gazed at the well-i-emembered fea- 
tures until my mind dreamily wandered 
back through the long years to the som- 
bre mansion, the eccentric old nobleman, 
the silent party, and my astounding affair 
de caur on the Chiaja. 



INTERESTING REMINISCENCES OF 
BENJAMIN WEST. 



' N the Daily Express, of Lancaster, 
; Penn. (February 9th, 1860), we 
find some very interesting state- 
ments in regard to the early life 
' and works of Benjamin West. The 
information is new to us, and we 
suppose will be so to most of our readers. 
We therefore reproduce the article — with 
the greater pleasure since the personali- 
ties and specification of labors have a 
general as well as a local interest. The 
Express says : 

"Mr. T. W. Mayhew, of this city, has 
just published the most beautiful and im- 
pressive illustration of the most interest- 
ing and important event in sacred or 
profane history, that it has ever been our 
pleasure to examine. It is a large 
chromo-lithograph of the scene of ' Our 
Glorious Redeemer going to Mount Cal- 
vary to be Crucified,' copied from the 
original pen-drawing of the celebrated 
Benjamin West, whose fame as an artist 
belongs to history and the world ; but of 
whom Lancaster city can boast as at one 
time one of Irer most admired citizens. 
The sketch is descriptive of that impres- 
sive scene near the close of the sufferings 
of the Son of Man, recorded by St. Luke, 
when, ' as they led him away, they laid 
hold upon one Simon a Cyrenian, coming 
out of the country, and on him they laid 



the cross, that he might bear it for Jesus. 
And there followed him a great company 
of people, and of women, which also be- 
wailed and lamented him.' 

* # # * 

"The pen-sketch from which this picture 
is copied was never painted by West, and 
this is, therefore, its first presentation to 
the public. It was so finely executed 
that one of the most celebrated mezzotint 
engravers of Philadelphia looked at it 
for nearly two hours before he could 
satisfy himself whether it was a pen- 
sketch or a steel line-engraving. Its 
history possesses a peculiar local interest. 
Benjamin West was born in Chester 
county in 1738, at West Dale, about ten 
miles southwest of Philadelphia, where 
the family mansion is still standing. He 
displayed at a very early age the genius 
for painting which afterward distin- 
guished him — sketching, when only seven 
years old, with red and black ink, a cor- 
rect likeness of his sister's child as it lay 
asleep in the cradle. The first colors he 
used were obtained from a strolling 
party of Indians, and he made his brushes 
from the fur of a cat, which he drew 
tightly through a quill. He was soon 
furnished with colors .and brushes by a 
friend from Philadelphia, and West, sixty 
years afterward, said of the first effort he 
executed with these, that ' there were 
inventive touches of art in this, his first 
juvenile essay, which, with all his sub- 
sequent knowledge and experience, he 
had not been able to surpass.' Soon 
after this young West visited Lancaster, 
and here he formed the acquaintance of 
his friend and benefactor, Wm. Henry, 
Esq., who soon saw extraordinary genius 
struggling for development in the young 
man, and took him to his house, and gave 
him every encouragement, by furnishing 
him with the materials required by an 
artist. 

" At this time West was requested to 
paint the likeness of Mrs. Ross, who was 
greatly admired for her beauty. Such 
was the success with which he executed 
this task, his first portrait, that the sphere 
of his celebrity was greatly enlarged; 
and so numerous were the applications 
for portraits, that it waa with difficulty he 
could find time to satisfy the demands of 
his admirers. This first portrait on can- 
vas, four feet square, is still in this city, 
and adorns the parlor of the grand- 
daughter of Mrs. Ross, by whom it is high- 
ly prized. Ho also painted his first land- 



scape for Mr. Henry, which was, indeed, 
his first regular painting. In 1750, Mr. 
Henry suggested to the artist that he 
should not waste his time on portraits, but 
devote himself to historical subjects; and 
he mentioned the ' Death of Socrates' as 
affording one of the best topics for illus- 
trating the moral effect of the art of paint- 
ing. The Painter knew nothing of the 
Philosopher ; and upon confessing his ig- 
norance, Mr. Henry went to his library, 
and taking down a volume of the English 
translation of Plutarch, read to him the 
account given by that writer of this affect- 
ing story. West said he would be happy 
to undertake the task, but, having hitherto 
painted only faces and men clothed, he 
should be unable to do justice to the figure 
of the slave who presented the poison, 
and which he thought ought to be nude. 
Henry had among his workmen a very 
handsome young man, and, without waiting 
to answer the objection, sent for him. On 
his entrance into the room he pointed him 
out to West, and said,' There is your model." 
And this instruction at once convinced the 
artist that he had only to look into nature 
for his models. The ' Death of Socrates' 
was furnished, and the fame of the artist 
was from that time established. And thus 
did- the taste, intelligence and generosity 
of the citizons of Lancaster secure the 
First Portrait, the First Landscape, and 
the First Historical Production of West. 
" After the death of Benjamin West, 
Henry, son of the artist's benefactor, Mr. 
Peale purchased the ' Death of Socrates,' 
for his gallery in Philadelphia, but the 
widow declined to part with the Landscape 
painting during her life. She died in 
1855, when Recorder J. F. Reigart was 
so fortunate as to secure it, and it still re- 
mains in Lancaster, where it should be 
sacredly preserved as a reminiscence of 
one whom it is no mean honor for old 
Lancaster to have claimed as one of her 
citizens. The pen-sketch, the chromo- 
lithograph of which lias prompted this 
notice, came into Mr. Reigart's possession 
at the same time. It had been forwarded 
by Mr. West from London, to his old 
friend and benefactor, in whose family it 
was carefully preserved, with other rem- 
iniscences of the family! association with 
the immortal West — 

" Who, with hia own great soul, the canvas wanna, 
CreatcB, inspires, impassions human forms, 
Spurns critic rules, and seizing safe the heart. 
Breaks down the former frightful bounds of Art, 
Where ancient manners, with exclusive reign, 
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From half mankind withheld her fair domain. 

He calls to life great Socrates the sage, 

Garbed in the areas and drapery of the age. 

Again bold Kegulua to death returns, 

Again her falling Wolfe Britannia mourns ; 

The * Seventh Seal,* the 'Pale Horse,' the *Laws 

of Sinai' standi 
And mortals shudder at his copious hand : 
His Lear stalks wild with woes, the gods defies, 
Insults the tempest, and outstorms the skies." 



PORTRAITS OF IRVING. 

j) T has generally been supposed that 
) there is no authentic portrait of 
j Washington Irving as he was in his 
' later years. The face painted in 
1827, wherein the author is repre- 
sented in the attitude of thought, 
his head resting on his right hand, is that 
by which he is known to the majority of 
his admirers. The frequently expressed 
wish of Mr. Irving that ho might not go 
down to posterity with the countenance 
of age to characterize his visible self, and 
his repeated refusal to sit for a likeness 
even for his most intimate friends, induced 
all to think that no portrait of the man 
would be had other than that already re- 
ferred to. But it happily has transpired 
that the gentle-hearted brother and uncle 
could not resist the claims and calls of 
his loved relatives, and that be did leave 
them the coveted likeness in several in- 
stances. 

The Home Journal, of New-York, thus 
refers to the portraits of Mr. Irving- 
showing that ten are in existence — two of 
which were taken in his later years : 

The earliest likeness of Washington 
Irving is a miniature profile in pencil, at 
the age of twenty -two, taken in Paris, in 
1805, by Vanderlyn. It is a half or three 
quarters length, in an easy sitting posture ; 
the countenance indicates- a delicate state 
of health, and, simple as the picture 

j s a mere nothing, as a work of art — it 

breathes a spirit of gentleness, delicacy, 
and refinement, with that strong manhood 
which ever characterized his life. It was 
presented to his sister, Mrs. Van Wart, 
and never left her boudoir. 

Second. — A miniature in India-ink, by 
Jarvis, taken in New-York, in 1808. This 
miniature is in the possession of John T. 
Irving, Esq. 

Third.— A portrait, at theage of twenty- 
seven, painted by Jarvis, in 1810— not 
long after the publication of " Knicker- 
bocker's History of New-York;" in the 
possession of Ebenezor Irving, at Sunny- 
side. It is the most touching and sympa- 



thetic of all others, and was taken at that 
period when his life was crossed by its 
first and saddest bereavement. 

Fourth. — A cabinet portrait, at the age 
of thirty-seven, painted by Leslie, in Lon- 
don, in 1820, a short time after the publi- 
cation of the "Sketch Book." It was 
taken for his sister, the late Mrs. Henry 
Van Wart»and is now in the possession of 
Henry Van Wart, Esq., of Birmingham, 
England. 

Fifth.— A cabinet portrait, by Newton, 
painted in London, in 1820, for his friend, 
Henry Brevoort, Esq., and now in the 
possession of his daughter, Mrs. Sedgwick, 
at Lenox, Massachusetts. 

Sixth. — A likeness, by Wilkie, taken in 
Spain, in 1827, and believed to be owned 
by Murray, the publisher. 

Seventh — A cabinen portrait, by New- 
ton, taken in London, in 1829 — his head 
inclined and resting on the right hand, 
his frequent attitude in repose. It was 
painted for his sister, the late Mrs. Cather- 
ine Pares, and is no'w in possession of 
her daughter, Mrs. Thomas W. Storrow 
Pares. 

Eighth. — A bust, by Ball Hughes, done 
in 1836 : an admirable likeness in linea- 
ment and spirit. It is the property of his 
nephew, Pierre M. Irving, Esq. 

Ninth— A daguerreotype, by Plumb, 
taken in 1849. An excellent portrait, 
by Nagle, was lately painted from it 
for Brady, and from which was recently 
taken the photograph now in Brady's 
gallery. 

Tenth. — The last artist to whom Mr. 
Irving sat, is Martin, in June, 1851. The 
portrait was for his niece, Mrs. Moses H. 
Grinnell. 

Besides the portraits above anumerated, 
there is one original, painted by Leslie 
for himself, in 1820, and included in the 
catalogue of his private gallery. A copy 
of this portrait, taken in 1857, by his son, 
G. D. Leslie, and which received its final 
touches from the elder Leslie, is in the 
possession of Irving's nephew, Mr. Van 
Wart, of this city. This portrait was 
thought to be, by Mr. Irving, himself, an 
excellent likeness of him at that time of 
life. An engraving from the original 
portrait was published in the old " Mirror." 

This, it will be perceived, does not in- 
clude the portrait prepared by Elliott 
for the photograph by Brady; nor the 
sketch of Irving and others, by Hunting- 
ton — from which a fine portrait will be 
made. Others also may be in existence. 




AMERICAN SCULPTURE. 



HE Boston Transcript, in a notice 
of the Art Journal for March, 
dissents from the views and opin- 
ions put forth by Mr. Stillman 
on the subject of "American 
Sculpture/' Referring to the arti- 
cle, it says : — 

" The paper by W. J. Stillman appears 
to us the reverse of just and true in 
its illustrations, however ingenius in its 
theory. He says Horatio Greenough had 
'great executive power' — whereas his 
knowledge and conception were his great 
distinction; that Crawford ' is deficient in 
conception and scientific knowledge' — the 
very marked and recognized merits he 
cniefly possessed ; that his Washington 
' is utterly lacking in dignity and high 
manhood' — for which identical traits it 
has been admired enthusiastically in Borne, 
Munich, and the United States; that 
Power's Greek Slave is lacivious and full 
of anatomical faults; that Palmer is 
' entirely external' — and that the wretched 
statue of De Witt Clinton, by Brown, so 
out of proportion as to offend the least in- 
formed in anatomy, ' has many and great 
merits.' In addition to these original 
estimates of American sculptors, the arti- 
cle declaims against nude statuary in a 
manner totally at variance with the 
history and acknowledged exigencies of 
Art and with the sense of beauty, and 
truth, and purity — to which her noblest 
inspirations are addressed and whence 
they emanate." 

It was our purpose to devote some at- 
tention to the examination of the dictums 
and theory put forth by Mr. S. But, as 
a critical friend has observed : "It is no 
use to try to argue moral perceptions into 
a man. If he sees grossness where others 
see only beauty — if he sees perfection in 
what is obvious deformity — all the argu- 
ment in the world is not going to set him 
right; while those capable of forming 
correct estimates of art labors will not be 
sufficiently interested in the dictums of a 
person incapable of a pure appreciation 
to care to set him right." The Transcript, 
it seems to us, correctly characterises the 
paralogism (we will' not say sophistry) 
of the paper referred to ; and we shall 
let it be an answer unto itself, for the 
present, at least. The subject is one to 
which we shall refer at length at some 
future time. 



